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' — f r,f Will. If trained aright a child 

reality suifers from strong character for good, but he 

of this sort develops with .strength to be determined 

must be taught thaUt IS no ^hen wisely 

dti'cte7"he*wm ‘wni be accompanied by jndgmen. and 

guided by Conscience. tauirht and is not developed 

what is ngh. 

naturally. ^ through heredity. 

ifw'Iv 7nies without knowing them to be wrong ; and the 
untaught savage looks upon robbery and murder as things to 
be proud of. Cruelty again is a thing many children do not 

realise to be wrong until taught ^ 

On the other hand a wise discretion must be used not to 
lay upon the tender conscience of a child burdens too heavy 
for it to bear. It is quite possible to make a child morbidly 
sensitive bv laying too great a stress upon unimportant 
matters. 


“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Prayer, 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.”— 

By the Editor. 

THE HOUSE OF HEART.— Part II. 

III. 

If our thoughts are not our own, if what we think of other 
people is a matter of Justice or of Injustice, so also a certain 
manner of words are due from us to all other persons with 
whom we speak ; and if we do not say these words we are 
unjust to our neighbours. If we say a false thing to another 
and are believed, our neighbour has a right to be angry with 
us ; and, if he does not believe, he has a right to despise us. 
We have done him a hurt, not to his body perhaps, but to 
his mind and soul, which smart and are sore under such a 
hurt in much the same way as our flesh smarts and is sore 
after a blow. Very likely a professional “ champion '' gets 
used to bruises ; certainly a person who puts himself in the 
way of hearing and reading what is false learns to think 
untruly, and must of necessity speak falsely, even if he does 
not intentionally tell lies. Truth is in every Mansoul, waiting 
upon Justice; but truth is never violent, and there be many 
clamorous ones at hand to drown her voice. It rests with 
us to choose whom we shall hear. 

There is a picture* in Florence, painted oy Sandro 
Botticelli in a passion of grief and righteous anger 
at the martyrdom of his friend and teacher Savonarola, 
where you see the clamorous crew who drown the words 
of Truth. But the figures are surprising. You expect 
the painter to depict these Daemons as wrinkled hags, 
ugly and forbidding. AVe should none of us offend if 
sin came to us looking hateful ; and Botticelli, painting 
from an account of a picture by the old Greek painter 
Apelles, puts in the foreground a lady young and fair, with 
a mantle of heavenly blue over a white robe of innocent, 

* Photographs of BoUicelli’s Calumny may be had from Mr. G. Cole, 17, \ ia 
Toma Buoni, Plorence, from i lire (io<f.) and upwards. 
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u E dashes the black garment below, 
but which reveals through . regret, 

She looks composed an , /^^ags forward, by the hair 
while with her right han ^ e of Innocence, 

of his head, .he „,her beauUful 

This is Calumny. On annarently dressing the hair 

i'. ',t " vsi; 

S/ustice^Totr^^^^^^^^^^ "S^ng tre left wrist of Calumny 
is thi dark, cowled figure of Treachery, who stretches out 
his hand to King Midas upon his throne in order to demand 
a hearing. His long ears shew the character of this king, 
for Falsehood and all her crew, Calumny, Envy, and the rest, 
are, in the end, but Folly. Suspicion whispers into the one 
and Prejudice into the other of the long ears of Midas, and 
he leans his ear now to the one and now to the other so that 
their words are the only sounds that can reach him. The 
action of the picture takes place in a beautiful loggia, richly 
decorated with sculpture, for it is not in places where men 
work hard and live simply that Calumny and her ministers 
prosper. Quite in the background stands the naked Truth, 
pure and beautiful, averting her eyes from the evil spectacle 
and raising her hand to heaven, sure of a hearing there ; and 
between her and tortured Innocence stands the dark figure 
of Remorse. It would be well to keep a copy of this picture 
before our eyes, not only for the sake of its beauty, but 
because it should keep us in mind of many things — that the 
whole brood of Falsehood, Calumny, Envy, Folly, Prejudice, 
Suspicion come to us in pleasant places and by insidious 
ways,— that they torture the innocent and drive holy Truth 
away by the din of many voices in our ears. 

Truth may be driven away, but she is there ; and we must 
eep still hearts to hear her words and obedient tongues to 
spea t Calumny, we all know, is the speaking injurious 
wor s o ot er people. We must keep our tongues from 

slandering ; and We.sley says that to 
iUs faUp -t • Is true is to slander, and when 

in all wp I Most of us are careful to cherish Truth 

ay a out the people in our own homes, but how 
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many of us are equally careful in speaking of people who 
live next door or in the next street ? It is so easy to say that 
Jones is a sneak and Brown is a cad, that Mrs. Jones does not 
feed her servants properly or that Mrs. Brown over-dresses 
her children, that Minna cribs from Maria’s translation, that 
Harrison does not give full weight. Such things as these, 
about the people we have dealings with, are lightly said, 
often without intention ; but two things have happened — our 
neighbour’s character has received a wound, and Truth, 
perhaps the most beautiful inmate of the House of Heart, has 
also received a hurt at our hands. 

But it is not always from thoughtlessness that we let 
Insidiousness persuade us of the untrue thing, which, by-and- 
by, we speak. Envy is an ever-pre.sent Daemon, ready with a 
calumnious word for those who excel us. If they dance 
better, we do not care about dancing and they must waste a 
great deal of time upon it. If they dress better, it is because 
they spend far too much money and thought on their clothes. 
If they speak better, Envy calls it Affectation. If they are 
prettier or handsomer than we. Envy says that beauty is 
skin-deep and there’s not much in a handsome face if it goes 
with an empty head. In the Middle Ages people were afraid 
of Envy and counted it one of the Seven Deadly Sins. Now, 
we forget that there is such a vice ; and when we allow 
ourselves in grudging thoughts about the possessions or 
advantages of others, we say, “ It’s not fair ; that is, we 
cover our Injustice to others with a mantle of what we call 
Justice and Fairness to ourselves. But we deceive ourselves, 
and every Sin of Deceit disables us from uttering Iruth. 

It is not only by calumnious talk that Truth is wounded. 
Calumnious hearing or calumnious reading may do her to 
death; and a simple rule will help us to discern what 
manner of speaking and reading is calumnious. Truth is 
never violent ; and the newspaper or magazine, or oo , 
the party or the public speech, which makes strong an 
bitter charges against the other side, we may be sure is, 
the moment, calumnious, and, if we steep ourselves in ® 
speaking or reading, the punishment that will j 

us is that we shall become incapable of discerning r 
shall rejoice in evil-speaking. This is what happens “ 
when they become fanatics. It is not that they mil no. 
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TTTi^her side, but that they cannot, 

believe what is sa.d o" to convince them are 

they have lost the power ^ f 

futile. A man moy fanatic for atheism. In fact, 

war, a fanatic for re ‘8 have their fanatics, who 

it is sad that all goo . jbeir incapacity to see more 

injure what ftty ^n A good cause may also have 

than one s.de of a q ^ clamorous person ; he 

its martyrs; but y has at heart. It 

“‘"'"d'al r:Sng afte°.he calumnious clamour of the 
pmS on both sides and in several countries, to come upon a 
took by a British oiKcer wherein the courage and endurance 
of Boer and Briton alike are duly honoured and the Boer 
women who followed their husbands into the trenches are 
spoken of with kindliness and reverence. There are few 
better equipments for a citizen than a mind capable of 
discerning the Truth, whether it lie on the side of our party 
or of our, opponents. But this just mind can only be 
preserved by those who take heed w/ia/ they hear, and Aozv. 

“But howsoever,” as Bacon says, “these things are thus 
in men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, which 
only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the love-making, or wooing of it ; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it ; and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it ; is the sovereign good of human 

4- 


nature. 


IV. 


We have not yet come to “ telling the truth,” because no 
one can tell the Truth who does not see it and know it in 
his heart and who does not believe, with Sir Roger de 
Coverley, that “ there is a great deal to be said on both sides ” 
of most questions. 

First among the handmaidens of Truth, that is, spoken 
rut , IS eracity the habit of letting our words express 

t e exact fact so far as we know it. Having spoken what we 
believe to be the fart lf.1- ^ ^ 

Do not let 

at least I believe so,” “perhaps 

LSt some of 
such quali- 
-convicted 
ight with 


11. naving spol 

believe to be the fact, let us avoid qualifications, 
us say, “at least I think so,” “at least I believe sc 

ir' “ w?°’ ^ome of 

fications imnr^ miles, at any rate six ” ; such quali- 

tications imply a want of Veraritv • ir • 

of a irrco , cracity , we are self-convicted 

oi a loose statement and trv tn ccai- i . , • i. 

i^ry to set ourselves right w’lth 
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our consciences by an excess of Scrupulousness which 
has the effect of making our hearers doubt the Truth of what 
we have spoken. But what are we to do, when, having said 
a thing, we begin to doubt if it is true ? Words once spoken 
must be let alone : it is useless to unsay or qualify, explain 
or alter, or to appeal for confirmation or denial to another 
person. When we think how final words are,_we shall be 
careful not to rush into statements without knowledge ; we 
shall not come in with the cry, “ Mother ! mother ! there are 
a thousand cats in the garden.” “ Are there, George, have 
you counted them?” “Well, anyway, there’s our cat and 
another.” We must be sure of our facts before we speak, 
and avoid speaking about matters concerning which we have 
only the vaguest knowledge. People are too apt to assume 
in conversation an intimate knowledge of matters, of literature 
and art, for example, that they know very little about. At 
the same time it is well to remember that Scrupulosity is not 
Veracity, and that to put an end to talk by tiresome 
scrupulousness is not the behaviour of a truthful person. 
One can avoid a false assumption of knowledge without 
saying, “I do not know ” ; a remark inconvenient to the other 
person. 

Another kind of Scrupulosity is very tiresome in talk. 
Somebody says, “ I saw seven men in the lane,” and the 
scrupulous person corrects him with, “ Excuse me, I think it 
was six men and a youth.” “I met Mr. Jones on luesday', 
and the correction is, “ I think, if you recollect, it was on 
Wednesday. “It has been fine all the week:” correction, 
“ No, I think not, there was a shower on Thursday ; and so 
on, to distraction ; for there are few habits which more 
successfully put an end to conversation than the distinctly 
priggish one of looking after the Veracity of other people 
in matters of not the smallest moment. Common politeness 
requires us to assume the good faith of the speaker; an , 
that being assumed, it is not of the least consequence whether 
there were ten or twelve people in the hayfield, whether a 
flock of sheep, passed on the road, numbered eighty or a 
hundred. Veracity requires us to speak the fact so 
know it, to take pains not to talk about what we do not know 
but it by no means requires us to keep watch over the 
conversation of others and correct their information bymea 
of our own, probably even less accurate. 
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Tdeparture from Veracity comes 

Another more or less casua f ^ ,, thousand things 

of the habit of everyone says so." which 

to do," perhaps we have f,jary Carter have 

means that our frien Simpson. Few heads of a 

said so, or perhaps on y tyranny of— “we a/waj'S 

household do not know 
do so-and-so," probably we ^je 

of Th« Ls happened, and the headlines 

"g rbir^est number of deaths is most often quoted 
fnd mo!t readily believed, though to-morrow may show how 
fali it is. We cannot keep a delicate sense of Truth if we 
]et ourselves listen to and carry rumours. Let us use our 
Common Sense to sift what we hear and still more what we 
read, and wait for facts to be ascertained before we help to 
spread reports. Men have been ruined, the good name of a 
family destroyed, through the thoughtless carrying on of an 
idle rumour. 

Exaggeration in speech, even when it is more foolish than 
mischievous, is a failure in Veracity. One cannot be 
“ awfully sorry ” not to go for a walk and “ awfully glad ” to 
get a letter and leave anything to say when we have lost our 
best friend or gained a great happiness. The habit of 
generalising, of stating something about a whole class ot 
persons or things which we have noticed in only one or two 
cases, is one to be carefully guarded against by a person who 
would fain be, like our King Alfred, a truth-teller. “ All the 
cups are cracked,” when one is so. “ All the streets are up,” 
perhaps two are. “ Oh, no, I can’t bear Rossetti’s pictures,” 
the critic has seen but one. “ I love Schumann’s songs,” 
again, the critic has heard one. Let us stop generalisations 
of this kind before they escape our lips. They are not 
truthful because they give the idea of a wider knowledge or 
xperience than we possess; and, by the indulgence of this 
anner o statement, we incapacitate ourselves for the 

record ^ ^ of mind accurate observation and exact 

Many persons are tempted to make a good story of a 

Tee eLZ 7‘' ” ' f ^ 

consumecUy." '’All"poTOr to “thl°" Ih 

P o their elbow, as the Irishman 
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would say. Humour, the power of seeing and describing the 
ludicrous side of things, is a gift that, like mercy, blesses him 
that gives and him that takes. It is a dangerous gift all 
the same. The temptations to Irreverence, Discourtesy, even 
to a touch of Malice, for the embellishment of a story, are 
hard to be resisted ; and, if these pitfalls be escaped, the 
incessant making of fun, perpetration of small jokes, becomes 
a weariness to the flesh of those who have to listen. The 
jocose person has need of Self-restraint or he becomes a bore ; 
and his embellishments must be of the sort which no one 
is expected to believe, like the tale of Miss Kilmansegg 
and her golden leg, or his Veracity is at stake and he perils 
Truth to win a laugh. 

What shall we say of fable, poetry, romance, the whole 
realm of fiction. There are two sorts of Truth. What we 
may call accidental Truth ; that is, that such and such a thing 
came to pass at a certain hour on a certain day ; and this is 
the sort of Truth we have to observe in our general talk. 
The other, the Truth of Art, what we may call essential 
Truth ; that, for example, given, such and such a character, 
he must needs have thought and acted in such and such a 
way, with such and such consequences ; given, a certain 
aspect of nature and the poet will receive from it such and 
such ideas ; or, certain things of common life, as a dog with a 
bone, for example, will present themselves to the thinker as 
fables, illustrating some of the happenings of life. This sort 
of fiction is of enormous value to us whether we find it in 
poetry or romance ; it teaches us morals and manners ; what 
to do in given circumstances ; what will happen if we behave 
in a certain way ; how, what seems a little venial fault is often 
followed by dreadful consequences, and our eyes are opened to 
see that it is not little or venial but is a deep-seated fault o 
character, some selfishness, shallowness, or deceitfulness upon 
which a man or woman makes shipwreck. We cannot learn 
these things except through what is 
the bitter experience of life, from the penalties o w ic 
writers of fiction do their best to spare us. 

But you will see at once that the ^Mue of fiction as a 
teacher depends upon the wisdom, msight, an g 
of the writer; that a shallow mind wdl ^ 

shallow teaching ; and, therefore, that it is on y 
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■„ „n nther shall we find this 
that is lawful morals and manners are 

sort of essential Truth. religion, are kindled by 

taught, but our ent ’ Qur Lord Himself gave 

fiction, whether m prose or verse. 


of his deepest teaching m 


the fabulous stories known 


narables • and, when severely literal people (who do 
parao , ic of two sorts, the 


some 

,0 US “ ; ;;;";,a've said, Truth is of two sorts, the 

TaSaLal and the essential, the passing and the ever- 
TT ^ ,L Truth for to-day and the Truth for ail time) would 
to"h;mv scorn upon the Bible records by ‘'’f 

Garden of Eden and the Serpent and the Apple, the Flood, 
and much besides, are mere fables or allegories, we are not 

Staggered. . ... 

The thing that matters to us in the Bible stories is their 

essential Truth. All godly people have known the walls 
of Jericho to fall before their faith and the trumpet blast of 
their prayers. They have known seas of difficulty, which 
threatened to overwhelm them, divide to let them go forward. 
They have heard the voice of the Lord in the cool of the 
evening speaking to quiet and obedient hearts ; and they 
know out of the experience of their own lives that by means 
of song and story, psalm and prophecy, the Bible reveals the 
ways of God with man, and all that there is in the heart of 
man. These are the things that matter ; so they are quite 
ready to wait the verdict of the critics as to whether a certain 
narrative records facts that took place in a given year ; 
whether such a book was written by one man, or by two. 
All this is deeply interesting, but has nothing to do with 
the essential permanent Truth, the revelation of the other- 
wise unknown about God and about man which stamps the 
several books of the Bible with the divine seal. 

V. 

renres^mi^f generalisation, exaggeration, amusing 

ta .tre are tr-l chance cfferu ; 

fcuudaTonta d he'se'a^'for"'' 

.0 lower anorber in .he es.eerutf h^frit^d?' ‘^h" ,'aw oV^e 
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land steps in to save our reputation from hurt, as it does to 
save us from bodily harm, but many hurtful things may be 
lightly spoken without fear of the law against libel. * 
Cowardice, again-, makes for Falsehood. We have done or 
said a thing that we are made ashamed of, and our first 
impulse is to deny it. We didn’t drop the match which 
caused the fire, or forget to write the note which politeness 
required, or say the thing which offended Mrs. Foster. The 
lie is the refuge of the coward when he is found out in a fault. 
But let us rally our forces and own up; our friends love us the 
better, in spite of our fault, if we will only say we have done 
it ; they like our courage and honour us for remembering that 
all liars are an abomination unto the Lord.” 

“ Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby.” 

George Herbert. 

Akin to the lie of Concealment is the habit of Reserve, 
which though it does not tell a lie, fails to tell the truth. 
■“ Where have you been to-day ? ” “ Oh ! I went for a walk 

in the direction of Milton.” We have really been to the 
town and bought chocolate or shopped, let us say Frank 
speech would have made all plain, and to be frank about our 
little affairs is of the nature of Truth, and is a duty we owe to 
the people we live with. As a matter of fact most people 
know when a lie is being' told them, or when something is 
being held back. 

Vain persons tell boasting lies; they think their friends 
will value them the more for what they have got or for the 
• things they have seen or done, or for the fine people they 
know. Like all lying this is foolish as well as wicked. If 
we gain, by boastful lies, the friendship of the foolish and the 
vain, that very friendship is an injury to our own character, 
and it is only the vain and foolish that we can deceive; 
good and sensible people are quite up to us, and the more 
we boast the less they think of us. There are people vvho 
live so constantly in castles in Spain of their own building that 
they romance in their talk. They will tell you they have been 
here and there, have talked with this and that grand person or 
perhaps that they have been kidnapped and left on a desert 
island, or that they are not really the children ol their parents, 
but changelings, the sons and daughters of a duke or of a 
rag-picker. This manner of lying comes of a very dangerous 
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— ■ — liTTannoT^scern between fact 
habie of mind. When peop gradually 

and fancy, and m.x „e qualifying themselves 

losing the use of not allow ourselves to say 

to end in a mad-house. gience do not approve, 

things of which ^ , ,,, „hen to do so will get a 

II is no. easy to ,he gate open 1 ” “ No.; 

friend into trouble. f ^ ^ it is his 

..Did rom.; You know that^rom « 

fault that eould own up another’s fault, 

you to say. screen his friend at his own 

outir^T^ni is my friend I cannot 
,Tof what he does or does no. do," most likely no more 
questions will be asked. One more caution-” All s fair in 
love and war” is made to cover many lies. People think 
they must speak the truth on their own side, but a lie is 
good enough for their opponents. They forget that a he 
is a two-edged sword, injuring those who speak more than 
those who hear, and that none can wear “ the white flower 
of a blameless life” who is not known to friend and foe 
alike as one whose word is to be trusted. Let us take 
courage : Truth, the handmaid of Justice, is a beautiful 
presence in every Mansoul, and with her are her attendant 
group. Veracity, Simplicity (whose part it is to secure that 
every spoken word means just what it appears to mean and 
nothing more and nothing less). Sincerity (which secures 
that word of mouth tallies exactly with thought of heart, 
that is, that we say exactly what we think). Fidelity (which 
makes us faithful to every promise at any cost, always 
excepting such promises as should never have been made ; 
the only honourable thing that we can do is to break 
a promise which is wrong in itself). It is true that the 
Daemons of the qualities are there also — Duplicity, with hints 
and innuendoes and double meanings ; Deceit, trying to trip 
up Sincerity and pour out words of congratulation, sympathy, 
indness, from the teeth outwards while there is no feeling 
V ^ ^ of indifference and boredom ; 

momtrr' -akes 

^h^e Ire the "r"" ^^^e courage ; 

are the aliens, to be routed by every valiant Mansoul : 

Ma^na est Veritas et praevalebit. 


OUT OF DOORS IN FEBRUARY.* 

By the late Dr. J. E. Taylor, f.l.s., f.g.s. 

February is the month when we get the first whiff of 
approaching .spring. Now and then comes a soft, sunny, 
balmy day when the “ bare, woody choirs ” are alive with 
bird music. On such days we see the sky possessed with a 
blueness it is seldom marked by during any other month — a 
Myosotis kind of delicate blue, due to the abundant pre.sence 
of watery vapour in the atmosphere. Across the blue 
heavens the big balls of white clouds float rapidly, driven by 
the strong currents of air high up above, which occasionally 
come down to the earth in the evening and blow a miniature 
gale. 

Fine days in February are an out-of-doors treat. Green 
things are peeping out of the cold earth on every sunny bank 
The earliest of the spring flowers timidly show themselves 
w'here it is warmest. It is like a resurrection from the dead ! 
On the hedge banks facing the south you are sure to find that 
firstling of the year, the barren strawberry — so called because 
of the close resemblance of its flow'er and leaves to the 
true wild strawberry (for which it is often mistaken). The 
leaves and flowers of the latter, however, are larger ; and, 
moreover, it bears the well-known fruit, whereas the barren 
strawberry produces none that is edible, whence its name. 
The barren strawberry has a peculiar interest for me. It 
belongs to that wide-spread and pomologically wealthy order, 
the rosacece. Many of its members grow up into fruit trees, 
like the apple, pear, cherry, almond, &c. They bear flowers 
whose beauty has engraved itself on the imagination of the 
world, like the rose, and fruits which appear among the 
earliest myths of mankind, like the apple. Thoug t e 
barren strawberry belongs to a good stock, its foi bears 
not able to keep pace with the ^ 

members of the family, wherefore it was left ° | 

where it could and how it could-a “poor relation, m short. 



